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administer unemployment insurance, Lloyd George bought
off their opposition and secured himself against their pressing
demand for a non-contributory system of pubHc maintenance
of the unemployed.
It was all very cleverly done; and in doing it Lloyd George
successfully dished the Socialists. For, though a small minority
of Socialists, reinforced by Hilaire Belloc, denounced the
contributory system as an attempt, imitated from bureau-
cratic Germany, to introduce the "servile state/5 the majority
of the- Trade Union leaders took a quite different view.
Attracted by the powers accorded to the Trade Unions
to administer both health and unemployment insurance, they
regarded the Bill with favour, as giving to Trade Unionism a
new recognition at the hands of the State, and a new oppor-
tunity of extending its membership and influence.
Thus the Labour Party, with the exception of a few con-
vinced Socialists, so far from fighting the Insurance Bill,
supported it, and ranged itself more decisively than before on
the side of the Liberal Government. In the same year, the
Cabinet made a further bid for the backing of the Unions by
passing the Goal Mines Regulation Act, which did something
to stiffen up safety provisions; and in the same session the
Shops Act was passed in a sadly mutilated form, providing for
regular meal-times and weekly half-holidays, but leaving the
major question of working hours untouched.
But with 1911 the output of social legislation, good and bad
together, abruptly ceased. Parliament became too fully
occupied with the Irish question to have-time to spare for major
social measures, even if there had been any which the Cabinet
really wished to pass into law. Parliamentary attention was
shared between Ireland, militant suffrage, and the growing
menace of European war. Meanwhile, in the country, labour
unrest increased apace. There were great strikes in 1911 and
1912, and a host of smaller disputes in one trade after another
in 1913. The unrest continued into 1914, and on the eve of
the outbreak of war the new Triple Alliance of Miners, Rail-
waymen and Transport workers was just setting about its
preparations for the biggest strike of all. Ulster was threaten-
ing civil war, and the British Army rebellion. Suffragettes